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HERE is one sense in which the glory of the 
British Islands will endure till the end of time — 
that is, in furnishing the brain power that will 
be perpetuated in the nations of British ex- 
traction : among them is the great Western 
RepubHc. One of the class of representative 
men, born in England, but having a career 
that will find a place in history, is seen in Col. James Fairman, 
the American artist and Art lecturer. 

It will become evident that not only by the inheritance of 
great qualities, but also by a remarkable course of training in 
America and Europe, he has been fitted for important service in 
heightening the tone of American Art. 

James Fairman was born in Glasgow, Scotland, in 1826. His 
lather was Laurenz Fehrman, a Swede, who served as a staff 
ofi&cer in the army of General Bernadotte. When Bernadotte 
turned against the first Napoleon, it became evident that the 
opponents of the great emperor must leave the kingdom. 
Among these was Laurenz Fehrman, who came to Glasgow. 



Thereafter he wrote his name Laurence Fairman. He was a 
man of great scientific knowledge, and of profound spiritual 
experience. This fervent and learned Swede was married to 
Mary Farquharson Black, a Scotch lady of unusual force of 
character. After the death of Laurence Fairman his widow 
came to New York, with her sons John and James, the former 
being at that time nine, and the latter about six years of age. 
Both the children manifested an early passion for Art. Whether 
this was inherited or not is uncertain. It is interesting, however, 
to know that Karl Fehrman, their uncle, was Director of the 
Beaux Arts in Stockholm. James ascribes to his older brother, 
who died at the age of eighteen, the possession of remarkable 
genius, and to him the younger brother was greatly indebted for 
his own Art inspiration. He remembers being filled with strange 
terror, when four years of age, at seeing, in a shop in Glasgow, 
Fuseli's picture of ' Macbeth and the Witches,' painted and 
engraved for Boydell's Shakespeare. 

It is impossible here to describe minutely the agencies which 
contributed to the development of James Fairman's genius. 




Pleasant River Valley y Maine. 



From a lofty ideal of the artist's mission sprang a desire for 
thorough knowledge in every department that would be helpful 
to his growth, so that he has never spared any pains or expense 
to achieve mastery in his noble profession. He began drawing 
when five years of age. In 1842 he entered the New York 
Academy of Design, then under the directorship of Frederic 
Agate, and this man's feeling attention to the young and un- 
heralded student who brought his pencil drawings for inspec- 
tion deeply impressed the boy's mind. Here he passed his 
evenings copying from the antique, while practising his trade as 
bookbinder and finisher in Harper's establishment. For five 
years he painted in water colours before he touched oil. Later 



he studied what little New York could then teach in portrait 
painting. In 185 1 Mr. Fairman visited the World's Exposition 
in London, and was introduced to the great works of the English 
school of Art. Returning to America in a full-rigged ship, he 
secured permission to do work as a " light hand," which involved 
reefing, steering, and other duties, and thus, in a seven weeks' 
stormy voyage, he studied technical matters in marine painting. 
Up to this time, and for ten years longer, Mr. Fairman's Art 
study and practice were tentative and preparatory. His mind 
and heart were partly absorbed in . collateral pursuits. The 
anti-slavery agitation brought him prominently forward as a 
platform speaker, and, to make himself more effective in this 
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work, he took a thorough course in law under the Hon. E. 
Delafield Smith, of New York. In connection with these legal 
studies he pursued a course in Latin, and later acquired a good 
knowledge of New Testament Greek, from a profound interest in 
religious and theological truth. In 1858, during the agitation 
for the maintenance of the Bible in the public schools, he was 
elected a member of the New York City Board of Education. 
He was also candidate for Congress in the Eighth New York 
District. 

Before the Rebellion broke out in 1861 Mr. Fairman had 
served eight years in the militia. The son of a soldier of the 
great Napoleon, he was an enthusiastic student of the art of war. 
He had already mastered the chief text-books in military science. 
When the Rebellion began Mr, Fairman enrolled himself as a 
private soldier, but was soon made Captain of the Tenth National 
Zouaves, and afterwards was elected Colonel of the New York 
Seventy- third. Later he was assigned to the command of 
Plattsburg Barracks, where he raised the New York Ninety-sixth, 
with which regiment he went to the field. Into the service of 



I his country he then threw himself with all his ardent energy. In 
I Gen. Casey's report of the battle of Fair Oaks, Col. Fairman was 
; commended for special gallantry. He fought through the dis- 
I astrous campaign of the Peninsula, and, suffering from injuries 
I in the service, left the army in 1863. 

Coming out of the service, Mr. Fairman took a studio in New 
; York, and gave himself for two years to the practice of his art, 
! with the view of becoming a professional artist. He soon dis- 
I covered how little could be taught by the leading landscape 
'• painters in the city, and became satisfied that, like Haydon, he 
must pursue his own cicrricichL7n in order to be thorough, and 
; must avoid the indolent and unscientific methods in vogue about 
him. 

One of his first landscapes, called * Westward the Course of 
, Empire takes its Way,' was presented to Gen. John C. Fremont, 
and the artist now thinks it a matter of indulgent generosity that 
the great Pathfinder accepted it as a gift! In 1865 his first 
picture for the stranger pubhc was sold at Goupil's for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. Mr. Fairman resolved not to paint 
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masses of cheap pictures, so that in later life he has no appre- 
hension of ill-favoured offspring coming up to claim paternity. 
And the result has shown the wisdom of this course, as he 
has steadily advanced in his art, as well as in substantial success, 
he having been employed in painting -commissions, chiefly from 
America, during his eight 3^ears' residence abroad. 

In 1867 he published a series of articles in the Chicago Art 
Joicrnal, criticizing the Art organization of America. The work 
was handled in the fearless and forcible manner which has 
characterized his public services, and his exposure of the utter 
unfitness of the so-called " New York Academy of Design " for 
any service in the true interests of Art was the pioneer effort to 
the logical results that have followed in the better Art schools 
which have superseded it. Indeed, one of the unique features of 
his career as a successful artist has been his supreme regard 
for, and jealous defence of, a pure and elevated standard of Art, 
regardless of the interests of the pretentious coteries, whose only 
purpose was to secure a leadership for commercial ends, sacri- 



ficing the true mission of a noble profession. And like all those 
who, instead of a sullen inactivity, have courageously but cour- 
teously appealed to tlie great tribunal of the people, and demon- 
strated their sincerity and capacity, he has a strong position in 
the profession, and has seen the satisfactory fruits of his labour. 

In the winter of 1867 Mr. Fairman delivered, in the large 
hall of the Cooper Institute, New York, three lectures, entitled 
"The Artist's Mission," "■ The Artist's Preparation," and " The 
Artist's Work." These were profound discourses, evidencing 
the great range of the lecturer's studies in his own and the 
kindred arts. They were repeated in other places, and, as we 
understand, will soon be put forth by the author in a small 
volume. Mr. Fairman is recognised, by the many who have 
heard him in New England and elsewhere, as the most brilliant 
and instructive Art lecturer in America. He has recently pub- 
lished a useful manual for the guidance of amateur students in 
conducting Art circles. 

Natural genius, varied culture and experience, abundant 
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humour and dramatic talent, combine to make him one of the 
most fascinating of conversationalists. 

In the autumn of 1867, at a competitive exhibition in St. Louis, 
at which about forty of the leading painters of America were 
represented, Mr. Fairman took the first prize for a picture called 
* Sunset in the Androscoggin Valley, Maine,' now in the posses- 
sion of John A. Stuart, President of the United States Trust Com- 
pany, New York. 

In 1 87 1 he went abroad, visiting the Holy Land to execute cer- 
tain commissions, purposing to remain eight months, and, after a 
rapid survey of the chief modern schools of European Art, to 
return home. At once, however, there unfolded the startling ne- 
cessity of a protracted residence abroad, with a careful, thorough, 
and in many respects de novo study of his profession. This led 
to his deliberately adopting the plan of a ten years' exile from 



America, with study in the German, French, and English schools, 
and incidentally in those of Belgium and Norway, having par- 
ticular reference in the latter to the school of marine painting 
represented by Sorenson, Neuman, and Melby. 

Three years were occupied at Dusseldorf, three in Paris, and 
nearly two years have been passed in London. Mr. Fairman re- 
cognised the characteristic thoroughness and thoughtful power of 
the German artists, and was largely indebted, either by way of 
instruction or inspiration, to the great works of Tidemand, Lasch, 
Knaus, Gebhardt, the brothers Andreas and Oswald Achenbach, 
Weber, Leu, and the great masters of the current European 
schools of Art. He availed himself of the invaluable optical re- 
searches of Bun'sen and KirchhofT, and, by the close study of the 
relative lines of physics and philosophy, he planted his art more 
and more upon a scientific basis. It will yet be an axiom in the 
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Academies, that a thorough knowledge of optics and meteorology 
is as essential to the landscape-painter as the understanding of 
anatomy is to the figure-painter. 

Mr. Fairman's three years in Paris did not give him a hearty 
admiration for many of the present phases of French Art, but he 
learned much from the French mastery of material agencies and 
unequalled skill in manipulation. 

We give three specimens of engravings from Colonel Fairman's 
pictures, which will enable our readers to judge of the style and 
composition of the scenery he selects. The first is a view of 
Pleasant River Valley, in the State of Maine ; and, though 
we have no personal knowledge of the locality, it must be quite 
evident to the most superficial observer of the engraving that the 
place does not belie its name. The artist speaks of it as one of 
the most beautiful scenes in New England, and one of the last 
from which the red-man was driven in the march of civilisation. 

The second engraving is from a picture the subject of which 
is Stratford-ON-Avon. The Avon, covered with water-lilies, 



past which stands the town noted as the birthplace of Shake- 
speare, and close by whose banks is the easily recognised church, 
forms a passage of picturesque scenery which has often moved 
the pencil of the artist, whether foreign or native. The artist has 
treated his theme with gracefulness and a sense of true landscape 
beauty. The picture is the property of C. H. Bulkley, Esq., of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Carnarvon Castle, the subject of our third engraving, is an 
edifice no less attractive to Englishmen from its historical associ- 
ations than to foreigners from its magnificence as a fortress of 
mediaeval times. A castellated building stood here in the latter 
part of the seventh century, when Cadwallon, a brave Welsh 
prince, fixed his seat at Segontium, as the place was then called. 
The erection of the noble castle we now see is due to Edward I., 
who commenced it about 1283, soon after his conquest of the 
Principality. It was here that the birth took place, in 1284, of the 
first Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward II. This picture 
belongs to Lewis Francis, Esq., of New York. H. 



